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AMERICA AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS UPHELD IN ENGLAND. 


[Some of our readers, who are also readers of the Wisconsin Farmer, 
will remember that the Editor, Dr. J. W. Hoyt, in one of his letters 
written from England, while there the past summer as Commissioner to 
the Great International Exhibition, expressed his conviction, based on 
frequent conversation with people of all classes, that the sentiment of 
that country is generally in favor of the South, in the contest now rag- 
ing in our own unhappy land. This only adds to the proofs which we 
already possessed, that we must rely upon ourselves, under God, to work 
out our destiny and our national salvation. 

But we take pleasure in transferring to our pages, a speech of Dr. 
Hoyt, at a celebration of the Fourth of July in London, by a large num- 
ber of Americans resident or visiting in England. The speech is con- 
tained in the Report of the Celebration, published in the London Ameri- 
can, of July 9th, and was in response to a toast of our American ‘ Free 
School System.” Among the many things in this country in regard to 
which Englishmen are generally ignorant, is our magnificent provision 
for Common Schools and general education ; may they learn a new lesson 
from this timely speech, in regard to one of the causes of the past growth 
and prosperity of our free States, and of the delusion of the people of 
the Southern States in being led into this fearful rebellion : | 

“The next regular toast, “Our Free School System the Republie’s ne- 
cessity, guide and protection,” called up Professor J. W. Hoyt, Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society and editor of the Mad- 
ison Furmer, to reply. 

The Professor said—Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: While I 
regret my inability, on the present occasion, to do justice to the great 
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theme involved in the sentiment to which I have the honor to respond, 
I cannot but admire that sense of fitness which dictated so prominent a 
recognition of the noble system of free and universal education which so 
peculiarly and proudly distinguishes the land whose first national glory 
we commemorate this day. For, as I understand the free institutions of 
which we boast, and the elements of their perpetuity, they are all pri- 
marily and chiefly dependent upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. Ina country whose Government is either purely monarchical or 
aristocratic—in which case the people have but little or nothing to do 
with the Government, whose character and perpetuity may be quite in- 
dependent of any intelligence or ignorance of theirs—it is not so impera- 
tive, in order to the judicious and beneficent administration of public 
affairs and to the stability of the Government, that the whole people be 
intelligent. But in a Republic like ours, where every man is, in theory, 
an embryo statesman, actual sovereign, and possible ruler, the Govern- 
ment can only be wise, beneficent, and stable in proportion as it rests 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the whole body of the people. 
Education, then, intellectual and moral, must constitute the only sure 
foundation of every Republic. But there are additional and special 
reasons why some general plan for the education of the people should 
have been adopted by the American Republic. In the first place, no 
other nation in all history has had such a material endowment. Its ter- 
ritory comprises a portion of the earth abounding more than any other 
in all the natural sources of wealth and power, while its climate is at 
once the most congenial to human life, and the most productive of all 
that is materially essential to human happiness. It came to us, more- 
over, an inheritance unincumbered—a gift of virgin soil and primeval 
forest, fresh from the hand of God, prepared as if especially for the un- 
embarrassed trial of new and better institutions than the old and fetter- 
ed world would have been able to secure. All this natural wealth indi- 
cates clearly that America is destined to lead in the civilization of the 
world, and, hence, demands a corresponding superiority of intelligence 
on the part of the people. Nor is the peculiarity of our position and 
character, as a nation and government, confined to this wonderful mate- 
rial endowment : the character of our people is, and, of necessity, must 
be peculiar. With a predominance of the Anglo-Saxon, there is a ming- 
ling of all other races, constituting us by far the most composite people 
on the earth—a most remarkable mosaic of all peoples and kindreds, des- 
tined, under the influence of the attritional forces of active business and 
social intercourse, to be ground and cemented together into one homoge- 
neous, and, as I think, complete ideal race. This may justly be deemed 
the most significant fact of American civilization. But this process 
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of blending is not without its dangers to the Government. The multi- 
tudes of people who come to us every year from other shores, bring with 
them old prejudices and habits of thought, and a total ignorance, often, 
of the first principles of the Republic, under which they are soon to be 
clothed with the immunities and powers of equal citizens, and it is there- 
fore of the most vital importance that there be some available and all 
potent safeguard for the conservation of this Republic in all its original 
freedom and purity. To this end, nothing will answer but the liberal 
education of all who are destined to exert an influence—as every indi- 
vidual in society must—upon the character of the Government. The 
immense tide of ignerance and prejudice to which I have referred can be 
successfully met and controlled in no other way. Happily for our coun- 
try, this great truth was well appreciated by the earlier statesmen of 
of America, who, in providing for the disposition of the vast public do- 
main, with a wise forecast which alike challenges our admiration and 
gratitude, inaugurated the policy of setting apart a portion of the unoc- 
cupied iands for the equal and impartial education of every child, whether 
native or emigrant, that might choose to avail itself of this rich legacy. 
And in that portion of the United States where the theory of universal 
education has been approved and practically regarded as compatible with 
other cherished institutions, the free common school, the free academy, 
and even the free college, have become the all-common and most cherish- 
ed institutions of the country ; so that to-day there is scarcely a child in 
the whole North, no matter what its origin, sex, color, or condition, that 
may not enjoy the blessings of a liberal education. This is one of the 
noblest of the many admirable features which so distinctively character- 
ize the better portion of the American nation ; and that we may know 
how high an appreciation to put upon it, we have only to contrast the 
history and present position of the two sections of the country where 
educational! institutions have and where they have not been established 
and cherished, as essential to the well-being of society and the security 
of the Government. In the free Northern States it has been the policy, 
without an exception, to provide every neighborhood with the best pos- 
sible educational facilities ; and it is in those States that the arts and 
sciences have flourished—that have originated those wonderful inven- 
tions and discoveries which have given lustre to the American name and 
helped the world forward in the grand march of civilization—that re- 
ligion has flourished and made most progress in ridding itself of the 
deep prejudices and absurd dogmas which characterized its history in 
arlier and ruder times—-that literature has established itself—-and there, 
and there alone, that freedom of speech and of the press have been se- 
eure, and that order and loyalty have always prevailed. While in the 
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States of the South it has been the policy to keep out the light of know- 
ledge from the masses of the people, and to educate only the aristocratic 
fevy. And it is there that darkness, and ignorance, and stagnation have 
brooded over the community—that religion has been bound hand and 
foot, and basely subordinated to, and made supportive of, the worst of 
all human crimes—that those sacred institutions, free speech, a free press, 
and a free ballot, hava ever been held a terror of violence—that loyalty 
has been a mere caprice and whim—there that the basest treason and 
rebellion the world ever saw are to-day in open and bloody defiance of 
the most just and equal laws and the most benign Government ever de- 
vised. But a few years since a governor of the ‘Old Dominion”’ thank- 
ed God that there were no free schools, and but few newspapers in Vir- 
ginia. ‘To-day we behold the fruits of that policy of which he then made 
his shameless boast. The conflict now so fiercely raging between the 
two sections of our beloved country is really a conflict between intelli- 
gence and virtue and the demon of ignorance. I cannot believe that the 
whole body of our brethren of the South are literally devils incarnate! 
Nay, my charity prompts me to believe that the masse< err through 
blindness and a fierce prejudice born of ignorance. ‘The stars of that 
glorious old flag of the Union, which has for eighty-six years been the 
pride of Americans and the admiration of the world, as an emblem of 
unparalleled progress in all material things, and of the intellectual and 
social advancement of a new and wonderful people, have not shed their 
radiant light upon the dark and prejudiced South as they have shined 
into the open heart and mind of the free North. This is the explanation 
of how they have been led on by wicked and traitorous leaders to defy 
its authority ; nay, even to assault and trail it in the dust. And this is 
why I am sure that the rebellion and the establishment of the so-called 
‘‘Southern Confederacy” cannot succeed. For if it be true that “no 
truly enlighted people can be enslaved,” so it is equally true that no gov- 
ernment originating in ignorance, fraud, and cruelty, and choosing the 
“sum of all villainies” for its “ chief corner stone,” may rationally hope 
for even temporary prosperity, much less for stability and permanency of 
existence. 

I cannot believe, therefore, that the sham government which these 
traitorous leaders and blinded people proyosed for themselves could last 
fifty years, if once established to their liking. Its very foundation being 
in defiance of the sentiment of the whole Christian world, nay, an at- 
tempted constitutional abrogation of a primary law of the Almighty, it 
is utterly impossible that any superstructure which they might attempt 
to rear upon that worse than rotten foundation should have any sort of 
perpetuity. I say again, it is for these reasons, or, in other words, be- 
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cause I believe in God and in the omnipotence of Right, that I have a 
strong and abiding faith in the future of the American Republic and of 
the American Union. There is but one thing which this moment stands 
in the way of harmony and absolute union, and that I have already said, 
is as surely doomed as if God had visibly sealed its death-warrant. 

There is nothing in the Southern Rebellion which should be thought to 
cast a shadow of doubt upon the soundness of the Republican Idea ; 
nothing whatever. The monarchists of Europe affect to see something 
of this sort, and wisely shake their heads at the “failure of the great 
American experiment ;’’ but they do not themselves believe it, and only 
seek, by a creation of their own fancy, to frighten the restive, thinking 
people into quiet submission to the old-established government of the one 
or the few. {[ believe as firmly to-day as I did five years ago that the 
year 1900 will find us one people—our population increased to nearly an 
hundred millions—many new stars added to the old Flag, thrice glorious 
and thrice loved for the precious blood it will have cost and the victories 
won—our agriculture vastly more productive than now—our workshops 
comparing in number, as now in the character of their products, with 
the first nations in the world—our commerce the peaceful and beneficent 
mistress of the seas ; and instead of lamenting, as do some, to whom 
life is of more worth than liberty and country, that the Government did 
not yield up everything and permit the unimpeded separation of the 
Southern States, I, on the contrary, most earnestly thank God that there 
was virtue enough in the Government and in the intelligent people of 
the North to resist the demands and to punish the aggressions of the 
Slave power. In the light of this philosophy American Liberty has 
seemed to me 


‘Never so fair 
As now, from east to western main, 
Lighting her camp-fires everywhere, 

Iler ancient glories to regain.’’ 
But there will come yet other trials of the Government—trials which may 
be real tests of the Republican Principle. Some of these we had al- 
ready begun to feel, ere the crisis into which the madness of the South 
has plunged our country. I refer to the dangers which grow out of a 
rapid increase in material prosperity and political power. Private reck- 
less extravagance and public corruption are the natural fruit of successes 
such as we have had in the past, and there is nothing but the conserva- 
tive influence of a universally-diffused intelligence and genuine morality, 
that can possibly save us from the sad wreck, of which other attempting 
republics are a solemn warning. Let us then cherish with a jealous care 
this inestimable, elevating, ennobling, conservative power, the free schools 
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of our country, and so make the American Republic a sure and 
blessed beacon to all the struggling nations of the earth for all time to 
come. 





NEW YORK—COUNTY SUPTS.—INSTITUTES. 


Under the administration of Hon. John C. Spencer, W. H. Seward the 
Georgia Schoolmaster, being Governor, and by the earnest exertions of 
Hon. Jabez D. Hammond, Rey. Dr. Whitehouse of your city, [Rochester] 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, Francis Dwight, and James Wadsworth, the 
system of county supervision was inaugurated—a system that has been 
fruitful of most salutary results, and that, more than any other public 
measure, has infused life and vigor into the common school interest. So 
essential to its well-being indeed, that its temporary suspension turned 
back our prosperity more than ‘15 degrees upon the cial,’’ and the 
friends of education rested not till it was restored. The general adop- 
tion of county supervision in the northern states is evidence of a univer- 
sal conviction of its value. 

Under this regime commenced in earnest the outgrowth and expres- 
sion of reformatory movements which had long been cherished by the 
best educators of the age. The system of Teachers’ Institutes in our 
state then had its origin. The first Institute was opened in ‘Tompkins 
county, under the direction of Mr. J. S. Denman, county superintendent, 
on the 4th day of April, 1843. It was succeeded by others, until in 
1845, no less than 17 counties had put this reform on substantial record, 
and that, too, before any legislative action had been taken, or any en- 
couragement given by the state. 

The abolition of the office of county superintendent was severely felt. 
They had been for the most part able and efficient men, and the unitary 
action in the several counties, which their large jurisdiction ensured, was 
unmistakably working out wholesome progress. Efforts now became dis- 
tracted and divided, and even the law of 1847, organizing Teachers’ In- 
stitutes as a part of the school system, and paying a bounty by the state, 
could not to any considerable extent rally the scattered forces. 

There can, at this day, be no longer a doubt as to their utility if pro- 
perly managed, nor of the wisdom of the state in making liberal provi- 
sion for their support. ‘The legislature of 1847 inaugurated that wise 
policy, which has since given such an impetus to our schools in securing 
a better class of teachers, and especially in furnishing young teachers 
with practical and enlightened modes of presenting the various sciences 
and of managing the routine of the school-room. It can not be doubted 
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that the Normal School, with its full course of study and opportunity for 
practical work in the model school under an enlightened superintendent, 
is the very best means of furnishing such teachers as the wants of the 
age demand ; but from the inability of one, or even of several such 
schools, were they in active operation, to furnish the quota who every 
year must enter upon the teacher’s work, as well as from the pecuniary 
disability under which most young persons who look forward to the pro- 
fession, labor, it is manifest that temporary local organizations must sup- 
ply the needful instruction. During the past year, Institutes have been 
held in nearly every county in the state, for the aggregate term of two 
weeks each. The number of persons in attendance upon these “ Tem- 
porary Normal Schools,” is larger than ever before. It will not be pre- 
tended that in all cases the course of instruction has been as thor- 
ough or the instruction given as systematic as could be desired, for the 
real needs of teachers are as yet but imperfectly understood, and the art 
of teaching is in its infancy ; but for the amount of money expended by 
the State, less than $8,000, more has been done for the present and pro- 
spective interest of teachers and schools, than could have been accom- 
plished in any other way that has yet been devised.—From Address be- 
Sore the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, 1862, by J. Cruikshank, 
LIL. D., Prest, 





STATE CERTIFICATES. 


[We make the following short extract from the Report of 
the Secretary of the Examining Board, Mr. J. H. Blodgett, of the ex- 
amination recently held for State Certificates, in Illinois. It appears 
that nine gentlemen and three ladies were passed by the Board, making 
in all, at the three Annual Examinations, about 45 who have received 
the Diploma : ] 

Fifteen candidates presented themselves, of whom two withdrew upon 
being fully informed of the plan and scope of the examination and the 
time it would occupy. The general plan was the same followed in pre- 
vious examinations, which may be briefly recapitulated. Each candidate 
drew a number upon a card, which number he placed upon all papers 
containing his answers in the written work, and by which number only 
he was known to the Board till the completion of the written examina- 
tion, when, opening a sealed envelope prepared by each with his number 
upon the outside and his name inclosed, the Board ascertained names 
correspondent to the numbers against which record of scholarship had 
been kept. After the oral examination, the marking was compared and 
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the recommendation of the Board made in accordance with the result. 
Wednesday (August 6th) was occupied by written examinations in Ge- 
ography, Written Arithmetic, History of the United States, Orthography, 
Algebra, and Geometry,—each one hour. Thursday (August7th), writ- 
ten examinations in Mental Arithmetic and Grammar each occupied an 
hour ; oral examinations in Reading, Geography, and Grammar, each 
an hour ; and in Theory and Practice two hours. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction addressed the class at the 
close of the examination, briefly reviewing the general situation of teach- 
ing hitherto ; the necessity of even the best teachers’ securing separ- 
ate certificates for every county in which they might wish to teach, and 
of securing new ones after two years had elapsed, and the efforts of the 
last five years to secure some professional legal recognition, so that what- 
ever professional skill or knowledge one had gained should not be count- 
ed as lost on crossing a county-line or after a brief period ; which effort 
had secured the passage of an act by the legislature authorizing the issue 
of perpetual State Certificates to those found worthy on due examina- 
tion. While regretting that some who had been loud in expressing a de- 
sire for such professional recognition were uninterested, now that an op- 
portunity was given, he was gratified by the interest shown by others, 
and at the prospective character and standing of a profession made up 
of such as had come forward at this and previous examinations. A true 
professional spirit would suggest higher motives than the exemption 
from local examination, which teachers in permanent situations under 
chartered systems had already reached, He urged them to Jabor for the 
good of their calling and the elevation of those among whom they 
taught. 





THE HIGH OFFICE OF THE TEACHER. 


There is no higher office than that of a teacher of youth ; for there is 
nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and character of a child. 

No office should be regarded with greater respect. The finest minds 
in the community should be encouraged to assume it. Parents should 
do all but impoverish themselves to induce such to become the guardians 
of their children. They should never have the least anxiety to accu- 
mulate property for their children, provided they can be placed under 
influences which will awaken their faculties, inspire them with higher 
principles, and fit them to bear a manly, useful, and honorable part in 
the world. No language can explain the folly of that economy, which, 
to leave a fortune to a child, starves his intellect and impoverishes his 
heart,—Dr. Channing. 
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EDUCATE FOR IMMORTALITY. 
BY S, ANNA GORDON. 


Earth has its angel pictures—its real emblems of heaven. Innocence 
and purity are not strangers here, though we may look upon the “ wick- 
ed world” and assent to its ‘‘ total depravity.” In the calm, sweet con- 
fiding face of a child we behold a beauty akin to that of angels, while its 
soft musical voice ever reminds us of its unblemished loveliness. Child- 
hood is the condition of mankind in its nearest approach to the purified 
in heaven. It is the unalloyed spark of divinity, free from sin, bright 
and beautiful, shining as its native element. Whether cradled upon the 
lap of ease and luxury, or upon a bed of straw in the lonely hut, it is an 
embodied immortality, for the culture of which each parent is respon- 
sible. 

These spirit treasures—given not to us alone, but indirectly to the 
world—should ever be kept from corroding influences, from tainting at- 
mospheres, from fascinating temptations, from alluring vices, and from 
all other causes which are productive of pernicious effects. ‘To properly 
tutor a child in this preparatory state of existence, and fit it for the col- 
lege of heaven, shauld be the chief study of those who directly or indi- 
rectly educate the human mind—the parent, the guardian, the teacher. 

To teac! is not always to educate. A child may be taught errors, and 
the mind misguided, and its perceptions befogged ; but to educate is to 
enlighten, to guide the mind in the investigation of truth, to develop and 
expand its various faculties. There are two systems of educating, viz.: 
the backward system, and the forward system ; or from effect to cause, 
and from cause to effect. The former process is usually employed be- 
fore the comprehension of the pupil is thoroughly awakened, and many, 
who pretend to an education, never arrive at the directly ascending lad- 
der, but advance by walking backward during their natural lives. This 
may more properly be termed an unfolding process, which is necessary to 
fit the mind to investigate. Object lessons, or any modes of demonstra- 
tion by comparison, are instilling, rather than generating processes of 
thought. But reason, as in independent operator, must be able to act 
upon internal principles, tracing them to their external ultimates. It is 
then that the expanding process of educating commences, and the mind 
begins to give origin to thought instead of receiving it by induction. 
Mentality becomes a power instead of a machine—a master instead of a 
pupil. 

The present system of teaching, even in our colleges, extends but little 
beyond the object lessons. Students are taught the laws which govern 
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the materality of bodies, and not the essences which generate them. 
They are taught dead principles instead of living ones. How few Pro- 
fessors of Science teach, or even understand, the internal properties or 
agents which produce visible external formations, or pause to think that 
behind the effect there lurks an invisible, unerring cause, in the relation- 
ships of which exists the true science, still unrevealed to the pattern- 
moulded scholar. Years are spent in searching old lexicons and deci- 
ering dead idioms, which are of comparatively little practical value to 
the student, and a man of letters is created instead of a man of thought. 
But the discipline of this course is the argument. Does not an investi- 
gation of true science, born of eternal causation, and destined to an in- 
finite effectuation, discipline the mind, and expand it in an hundred fold 
ratio? Let us “live while we live,” and die when we must. Let us ex- 
ist more upon living elements, and “dig’’ less for fossil words, fossil 
phrases, fossil ideas, fossil theories, fossil systems, and not fossilize our- 
selves while yet indwellers of living temples ; let us live to investigate. 

But the education of the intellect alone is not all that is required of 
the tutor. The cultivation of the sensibilities is of infinite importance. 
Our present and future individual happiness or misery must depend 
largely upon them, in all our relationships. They govern our moral ac- 
tions, and control our social customs and feelings. They are the facul- 
ties which guided by proper intelligence, keep us pure and unsullied, or 
lead us into error and danger. They prepare us to enjoy the higher and 
more elevating gifts of the Creator, or they degrade or stereotype us in 
the scale of existence. Our schools and our homes should be the nur- 
series and colleges of moral culture. Let our angel-pictures be put in 
fit order for the studio of the Great Artist, when they shall be delivered 
up to His keeping. Educate the mind for immortality. 

[The foregoing communication, in that portion which disparages lin- 
guistic study, and the concluding portion of the extract following, are at 
variance. There are two sets of opinions afloat in the educational world, 
of which these are specimens, but neither of them we think cover the 
whole truth. Who will reconcile the conflict, and give us a broad and 
catholic view of the subject ?—-Epr. ] 
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Every teacher should strive to be by the grace of God, watchful in re- 
straining, judicious and firm in governing, zealous and skillful in in- 
structing, fervent in loving, and patient in bearing with the children 
committed to her care. 


TueERE is a second taste of knowledge which some minds experience 
when imparting it, almost equal to the first relish.—Queechy. 
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OBJECT LESSONS DISPARAGED. 


Of the books of “‘ Object Lessons” the error is that they make what 
is mostly an agreeable amusement, take the place of study and labor. 
They carry to the school-room the atmosphere of the nursery. ‘Object 
Lessons”’ are easy to get up ; anybody of the smallest measure of in- 
genuity can bring them ferward without end. I take my knife from my 
pocket—its handle is of ivory—now here is a most fertile text, There- 
upon, I can talk many an hour, or half hour. I can tell all about ele- 
phants—the countries where they are found—how they are hunted, and 
by whom and what kind of people—how the tusks get to the sea-side— 
how they are brought over in ships—how the ivory is manufactured—to 
whut use it is put, and so on, to infinity almost,-—but to what good? The 
frame of my knife handle is of brass—the tips or ends of German silyer—the 
blades of steel ; now hours of talk can be got out of so many subjects— 
but to what good ? 

By such amusement, it is trie, and especially if there is a plenty of 
pictures at hand, an idle scholar may be made for a while to forget his 
laziness, a mischievous scholar his fun, a malicious or willful scholar his 
evilmindedness,—but what else? There is one thing else, no scholar 
having been fretted by being expected or required to do some work in the 
way of studying, no complaints of too hard lessons are carried home, no 
anxious or over-tender parents are disquieted, no honorable board of ed- 
ucation is annoyed, and so school and scholars, teacher and taught, go 
smoothly on—to nothing. 

Now on the other hand, the school-room ought to be made a place of 
work—of hard work, and of faithful and diligent labor. Nothing else 
is education, nothing else will give the scholar mental training and teach 


5) 


him how to use his mind. 

The school-room ought to be remembered, not only as a scene of work, 
of diligent application to the set task, but also of joyous conquest and 
well earned triumphs and mastery over hard lessons. We all know, from 
our own experience, that the schools we remember with most pleasure, 
and those we enjoyed the most, are those where we worked the hardest, 
and, of course, made the most advance in our learning. ‘The task, the 
lesson, was difficult, the hours of work long and severe, but how rich the 
triumph of the recitation room, how glorious the well-earned and well- 
enjoyed relaxatiun of the tri-weekly half holidays. 

Every thing and any thing that tends to make the school room other 
than this ought to be shunned, because it belittles learning and weakens 
the intellect of the learner. 
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Nor are we specially to aim at making the school-room “ pleasant.” 
Let a good school be kept in any room,—we mean a school where work 
is done and learning acquired, and it will speedily become ‘ pleasant” 
enough, but not “pleasant,” nor ought it to be, to the idle, the mis- 
chievous, the wilful and the malicious. 


On another account we have little pleasure in seeing these books of 
“ Object Lessons.’ They give more proof, if more proof were needed, 
of the downward tendency of education in our country. Already we are 
making far too much of the so-called Physical Sciences in the work of 
Education. We must not be understood as underrating these branches 
of learning. They are of value almost measureless, in their places. 
But their place is not in elementary education For there is in them 
little or no mental training, no gymnastics for the mind. They draw us 
down to grovel among pebbles and shells, among worms and bugs, among 
weeds and dirt, among all things gross, fleshly and earthy. They put 
matter befor: mind. ‘They undermine faith, without which there is no 
life for the soul, by making more of things which are handled and felt, 
than of things that are seen only by the mind’s eye.—Conn. Common 
School Journal. 


The foregoing extract is from the pen of one whom an assistant editor 
of that Journal pronounces “an excellent scholar and a good teacher.” 
We judge this means that he is a proficient in the Classics and in Math- 
ematics, and skilled in teaching them; but we are quite sure he has no 
experience in the matter of primary teaching—certainly no just concep- 
tion of the wants and capacity of childhood. ‘ Object-teaching,” as we 
understand the matter, is designed especially for primary classes ; for 
pupils who are, for the most part, simply incapable of getting a lesson 
from a book; to whom the confinement of the old-fashioned school, 
is not only wearisome but painful, and often positively injurious. What 
the writer says about hard study, for those old enough to study, is very 
well, but simply absurd, so far as relates to little children. That ignor- 
ant smatterers may make ‘“ Object Lessons” a hobby, and ride the hobby 
to death, is quite possible; but this is no worse than that old fogyism 
which can see no good except within the circle of its own narrow horizon. 
We take it that no rational educator doubts that we must first present 
objects to the senses of the child ; awaken his faculties of observation, 
comparison and reflection, and thus Jead him on to the desire and capacity 
of voluntary investigation and abstract study. In this connection we 
commend the next article from one who is a teacher of world-wide repu 
tation.—Ep. Jour. 
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STUDY OF NATURE—OBJECT TEACHING. 


A mistake in our elementary education is that we teach everything in 
the same way. We resort to books, as if everything was to be learned 
from books, and from books alone. I will speak from personal experi- 
ence. I have been a teacher since fifteen years of age, and am a teacher 
now and I hope I shall be all my life. I do love to teach, and there is 
nothing so pleasant as to be placed in a position to develop the faculties 
of my fellow-beings, who, in their age, are entrusted to my care ; and I 
am satisfied that there are branches of knowledge that are better taught 
without books, and there are some cases where it is so obvious that I 
wonder why it is always to books that teachers resort when they would 
teach some new branch in their school. When we teach music we do 
not learn it by heart or commit it memory, but we take an instrument 
and learn to play it. When we study natural history, instead of books, 
let us take specimens, stones, minerals and crystals. When we would 
study plants let us go to plants themselves, but not to books describing 
them. When we would study animals let us have animals before us, and 
not go to books in which they are described. 

In geography let us not resort to books, but let us take a class and go 
out into the field, and point out the hills, valleys and rivers, and show 
them what are accumulations of water and expanses of land ; and then, 
having shown them that, let us bring representations of what they are 
to learn, that they may compare them with what they know, and the 
maps will have a meaning tothem. ‘Then you can go on with the books, 
and they will understand what these things mean, and will know what is 
north and east and south, and will not merely read the letters N. E. S. W. 
on a square piece of paper, thinking that England and the United States 
are about as large as the paper they learn from. When I was in the Col- 
lege of Neufchatel, I desired to introduce such a method of teaching 
geography. Iwas told it could not be done, and my request to be al- 
lowed to instruct the youngest children in the institution was refused. 
I resorted to another means, and took my own children—my oldest, a 
boy of six years, and my girls, four and one-half and two and one-half 
years old, and invited the children of my neighbors. Some came upon 
the arms of theirmothers ; others could alreedy walk without assistance. 
These children, the eldest only six years old, I took upon a hi!l above the 
city of Neufchatel, and there showed them the magnificent peaks of the 
Alps, and told them the names of those mountains, and of the beautiful 
lakes opposite. I then showed them the same things on a raised map, 
and they immediately recognized the Iccalities, and were svon able to do 
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it on an ordinary map. From that day geography was no longer a dry 
study, but a desirable part of their education. 

Natural history, I have already said, should be taught from objects 
and not from books, and you see at once that this requires teachers who 
know these objects, and not merely teachers who can read and see whether 
the lesson set has been committed faithfully to memory. The teacher 
must know these objects before he can teach them. And he ought to 
bring them into the school, and to exhibit them to the scholars, and not 
only that, but to place them in the hands of each schol: 

Some years ago I was requested by the Secretary of vue Board of Ed- 
ucation, to give some lectures on natural history to the teachers assem- 
bled in different parts of the State, in those interesting mectings known 
as teachers’ institutes; and I had been asked to give some instruction 
on insects, that the teachers might be prepared to show what insects 
were injurious to vegetation and what are not, and that they might im- 
part the information to all. I thought the best way to proceed would be 
to place the objects in their own hands, for I knew that mere verbal in- 
struction would not be transformed into actual knowlege, that my words 
would be carried away as such, and that what was needed was the im- 
pression of objects. I therefore went ont and collected several hundred 
grasshoppers, brought them in, and gave one into the hands of every one 
present. It created universal laughter ; yet the examination of these 
objects had not been carried on long, before every one was interested, 
and instead of looking at me, looked at the thing. And they began to 
examine and to appreciate what it was to see, and see carefully. At first 
I pointed out the things which no one could see. ‘‘ We can’t see them,” 
they said. ‘ But look again,” said I, ‘for I can see things ten times 
smaller than these ;” and they finally discerned them. It is only the 
want of patience in the difficult art of seeing, that makes it so much 
more difficult. 

The power of the human eye is very great, and it is the want of train- 
ing which sets so narrow limits to its boundaries. After having exam- 
ined one object minutely—one of those objects which can be seen every- 
where—take another, one which has some similitude to it. Analyze its 
parts, one after the other. Point out the difference which exists between 
this and that examined before, and you are at once on the track, so im- 
portant in all education, which exists incomparison. It is by compari- 
sons that we ascertain the difference which exists between things, and it 
is by comparisons, also, that we ascertain the general features of things, 
and it is by comparisons that we reach general propositions. In fact, 
comparisons are at the bottom of all philosophy. Without comparisons 
we never could go beyond the knowledge of isolated, disconnected facts. 
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Now, do you not see what importance there must be in such training ; 
how it will awaken the fazulties, how it will develop them, how it will be 
suggestive of further inquiries and further comparisons, and as soon as 
one has begun that sort of study, there is no longer any dullness in it. 
Once imbued with the delight of studying the objects of nature, the stu- 
dent only feels that his time is too limited in proportior. to his desire for 
more knowledge.—LEvtract from a Lecture by Prof. Agassiz. 





SUBDIVIDING SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


In our pioneer settlements it might be justly supposed that private con- 
venience should in every case be made to give way to the necessity of 
union and co-operation ; but it is a curious fact in this case, that when 
the obligation is the greatest, a blind perversity is too often noticed. — 
The question which every individual should constantly ask of himself is 
this: How can I best promote the comfort and prosperity of my family 
in order that they may best in their turn promote the well being of town, 
county, state and nation? Although the citizens of the Free States 
stand preeminent for their love of country, still we aro hardly equal to 
the strain on our patriotism at the present day. What is sown in the 
school district is reaped in the nation. ‘The silly selfishness that inevi- 
tably leads to the disruption of the district, bears still further fruit in 
national discord. It is too often the ery with those living on the out- 
skirts of a district, “We want to be set off.’ What the tire is to the 
wagon wheel, the out-skirts are to the centre. There is an old country 
saying: “ ‘The nearer the church the farther from God.” Although the 
expression is rather extravagant, the opposite idea which we generally 
carry, that two or three miles from school must of necessity render our 
children mental cripples for life, is on the other side entirely superfluous. 
What we need is more Union School-houses, and less of the ery “We 
want to be set off.” Would we knock successfully at the door of slavery, 
we must first knock at the door of the Union School-House. 

Oasis, Wis. J. PLockie. 

[We acknowledge the receipt of several contributions from the above 
corresy ondent, in times past, and have not published them because run- 
ning too much on politics. In the above article, however, he hits the 
nail square on the head.—Ep. ] 


EE 


ney who least shrink at the storm of fortune, are almost always vir- 
tuous, and victorious in the end. 
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SUBTRACTION—A SHORT PIECE OF CRITICISM. 


Perusing Robinson’s Rudiments of Written Arithmetic, I found, page 
34, sec. 49, Ili, the following rule: “If any figure in the subtrahend be 
greater than the corresponding figure above it, add 10 to that upper fig- 
ure before subtracting, and then add one to the next left hand figure of 
the subtrahend.” 

Of course, I do not mean to siy, that this is wrong in point of fact, 
but it seems to me to be somewhat circumlocutionary, in point of the 
reasoning process. ‘To be entitled to add 10 to any figure in the minu- 
end, I must borrow 1 of the next left hand figure init. By this, the fig- 
ure borrowed from becomes 1 less than it was, but the figure just under 
it does not become 1 more. Such is the direct observation, and I do 
not see why it should be easier, to subtract the figure in the subtrahend 
+1 from the unaltered corresponding figure in the minuend, instead of 
subtracting the unaltered figure in the subtrahend from the correspond- 
ing figure in the minuend —1. 

I shall be much obliged to any body, who will enlighten me in this par- 
ticular, in which I have now been practicising according to the principle 
of direct observation above laid down, for nearly thirty years. 

Buffalo Co. L. K. 


[We suppose the above method of explaining the process of “ borrow- 
ing,” or more properly speaking, of transferring a unit of any given de- 
nomination to the next right hand figure of the minuend, in the case 
mentioned, is known to most intelligent teachers, and practised by many. 
Although we could never unlearn the habit of the old method, the other 
seems more simple and philosophical. Some of our arithmetical friends 
may have something to say on the subject.—Epr. ] 








TARDINESS. 


In every school almost, the complaint of tardiness is heard. I am not 
generally thus troubled. The way I prevent tardiness is as follows : 
Ist. I make a practice of never being tardy myself ; 2d. I read a chapter 
each morning, from the life of Moses, or Joseph, which I find to be in- 
teresting to the smaller as well as to the larger pupils ; I ask them ques- 
tions every morning, about what I read the morning before. This will 
not be interesting enough, to call al/, early to school ; so 3d, I introduce 
a play, as “‘ Grace Hoops,” for example, and I find all these expedients 
combined, will generally result in having the scholars in season. I think 
if the teacher will always be at the school-room at half-past eight, the 
scholars will try to get there before nine. TEACHER. 
East Troy, Walworth Co, 
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RHYTHM IN PROSE. 


In every good prose writer there will be found a certain harmony of 
sentence, which cannot be displaced without injury to his meaning. His 
own ear has accustomed itself to regular measurements of time, to which 
his thoughts learn mechanically to regulate their march. And in prose, 
as in verse, it is the pause, be it long or short, which the mind is com- 
pelled to make, in order to accommodate its utterance to the ear, that 
serves to the completer formation of the ideas conveyed ; for words, like 
waters, would run off to their own waste were it not for the checks that 
compress them. Water-pipes can only convey their stream so long as 
they resist its pressure, and every skilled workman knows that he cannot 
expect them to last unless he smooth, with care, the material of which 
they are composed. For reasons of its own, prose has therefore a rythm 
of its own. 

But by rhythm I do not necessarily mean the monotonous rise and fall 
of balanced periods, nor the amplification of needless epithets, in order 
to close the cadence with a Johnsonian chime. Every style has its ap- 
propriate music ; but without a music of some kind it is not style—it is 
scribbling. —Bulwer in Blackwood. 


STYLE AND DICTION. 





There is a great distinction between the art of style and what the 
phrenologists call “the organ of languaze.”” In Jeremy Taylor, for in- 
stance, we are dazzled by the opulent splendor of diction with which 
the preacher comes in state to our souls. High priest of eloquence, to 
his sacred tiara the many royalties of genius contribute the richest gems 
of their crowns. But no teacher of style would recommend as a safe 
model to his pupil the style of Jeremy Taylor. Still more noticeable 
are the absolute command, and the exquisite selection, of words in Sir 
Thomas Browne. Milton himself, in the ‘ Lycidas’ or ‘Comus,’ has 
scarcely a more curious felicity of phrase, a more dulcet arrangement of 
sound, than the ‘Essay upon Urn Burial’ displays in its musical prose. 
Yet who would contend that the style of Sir Thomas Browne was that 
of pure classical English? Attempt to imitate the ‘Urn Burial,’ and 
you fall into quaint affectation. —J0. in Ib. 





ADDISON’S STYLE. 


No praise of Addison’s style can exaggerate its merits. Its art is pers 
fectly marvellous. No change of time can render the workmanship ob- 
solete. His style has that nameless urbanity in which we recognize the 
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perfection of manner—courteous, but not courtierlike ; so dignified, yet 
so kindly ; so easy, yet so highbred. Its form of English is fixed—a 
safe and eternal model, of which all imitation pleases—to which all 
approach is scholarship—like the Latin of the Augustan age. Yet I 
know not whether we could justly say that Addison possessed a very 
extensive command of language ; certainly not a command equal to that 
of the writers I have just named. His jewels are admirably set, but 
they are not of the largest size, nor of the most precious water.— 
Ib. in Ib. 

[Of American writers Irving has the purest and most agreeable style 
for the general reader. Daniel Webster’s style is we think among the 
most faultlessly perfect. Many of our popular sensation writers exhibit 
in their style a reflex of the fault of American manners—too much 
swagger, indecorum and self-conceit. | 











LancuaGe anp LitreraturE.—Language and literature are two en- 
tirely different things. The one is the foundation of society,—the other 
is the source of progress and civilization ; but the former may exist 
quite apart from the latter.—North British Review. 





EARLIER ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Of that literature Chaucer forms, we think, the fairest type. Greater 
men there were, perhaps, among his successors, as Shakspeare, and Ba- 
con, and Milton ; but no one, on the whole, more truly represents the 
spirit of English poetry. The distinguishing feature of the Chaucerian, 
or early English literature, is what may be called its properly artistic 
nature. It exhibits, consequently, much more imagination than fancy. 
Its aim is the representation of life, not its correction. Hence it is not 
at all didactic. Chaucer does not sermonize often, nor turn up the tail 
of a story into an impertinent moral. Yet his writings are as profitable 
as most didactic poems are tedious: for true art describes nature, but 
aiways with a light falling upon it from the region of the highest and 
truest ; to which light its pictures can be safely entrusted without twist- 
ing a story into a sermon. Now, this artistic quality belongs very 
markedly to the early English literature, whose influence is far more 
wholesome than our later and more didactic writings.—NV. British Rev. 





‘‘ Every teacher should strive to be by the grace of God, watchful in 
restraining, judicious and firm in governing, zealous and skillful in instruct- 
ing, fervent in loving, and patient in bearing with the children committed 
to her eare.’” 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
The following Questions were used at an Examination of Teachers in 
Madison : 
ARITHMETIC. 


How many ways of increasing a number, and what are they? 
Define Prime and Composite numbers. 


gto 


What is cancellation? Give an illustration. 
4. Divide 7579 by 3, 5 and 4, factors of 60 and find the true re- 
mainder. Explain. 
5. Write the table of Avoirdupois weight, using proper abbreviations, 
capitals and points. 
6. If in a shower two inches of rain fall, how many hogsheads wine 
measure will fall on a garden 7 rods by 35 feet ? 
7. Why does it not alter the value of a fraction to divide numerator 
and denominator by the same number ? 
8. Reduce li of § rs of 6 
+ of 6 14 
3 
9. What per cent. is 2} per cent, of 2} per cent? 
10. What is the interest on $3,600 for 24 hours at 6 per cent. per an- 
num, reckoning 30 days to the month? 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Give four rules for spelling. 
2. Analyze by giving roots, prefixes and suffixes and the meaning of 
each, the following words: controverting, circumspectly, faithlessness, 





irrepressible, predict. 
3. Write the verb lie (to recline) in the second person singular, 
through the Ind. and Pot. moods. 
4, Analyze the following sentence and parse the words in italics : I 
will have what is mine. 
5. Correct wherever necessary, the following sentences : 
“‘ John, set up, you had not ought to lay down on your seat, had 
you?” 
‘There is no fear of James studying to hard.” 
ORTHOEPY. 


1, Write the following words, marking them for accent and pronunci- 
ation as they will be found in Webster’s Dictionary: Chosen, Charade, 
Manual, Accoutre, Gigantic, There. 

2. Spell each word by its elementary sounds. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Define Mathematical, Physical and Political Geography. 

Say what you can of Parallels and Meridians., 

Rhode Island is as large as how many counties like Dane ? 

At 120’clock in Madison, about what time is it in London? Why? 
5. Sketch an outline of Ohio, locating the capital, four large cities 

and four large rivers. 


moo toe 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Define Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Say what you can of the parts and functions of the Skin. 


wh e 


At what temperature should a School room be kept ? 





SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In my next Annual Report I wish to embody more matter relating to 
the actual condition of the schools of the State than the Annual Reports 
of District Clerks can possibly give. To this end each Superintendent 
will confer a great favor if he will furnish in condensed form suitable for 
publication the results of his observations since January 1st, 1862, upon 
all points of general or special interest. The results of examination as 
to number licensed to teach ; the actual number engaged in school ; the 
general condition of the schools; the esteem in which schools are held 
by the people as manifested by their visits and the attendance of their 
pupils ; the character of school-houses and their appurtenances ;_ evi- 
dences of advancement or the opposite ; the effect of the war excitement 
upon the schools—these and all kindred subjects may be profitably pre- 
sented in as compact form as possible. Any facts of special interest to 
the county may be very briefly presented. Each Superintendent is in- 
vited to make this General Summary after his own model, without con- 
fining himself to any particular details. 

I shall hope to hear from all when the Annual Report is forwarded. 

Let me urge upon Superintendents the utmost vigilance in securing 
from Town Clerks full and reliable returns. 


In addressing you last month through the Journal, one very important 
part of the proceedings of the Convention at Janesville was omitted. 
It was unanimously agreed that First and Second Grade Certificates 
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should not be given to persons who have no experience as Teachers. 
Whatever might be the qualifications of applicants in other respects, the 
higher grades of Certificates should be given only to such as had shown 
aptness to teach. Of this the Superintendent should be assured either 
from personal observation or from testimonials of school officers. While 
the theory of teaching may be well understood by persons destitute of 
all experience, the practice, which is of far greater importance, can not 
be learned from bocks. The longer I consider the decision of the Superin- 
tendents alluded to above, the more fully am I impressed with its im- 
portance. Book-knowledge alone will never make successful teachers. 
Tact, aptness to teach, and good administrative abilities are essential to 
success. If any honor attaches to the higher grades of certificates, that 
honor should be conferred only upon the deserving. 

Granting First and Second Grade Certificates to only such as have 
been successful in the work of teaching will secure greater effort on the 
part of beginners and give character to the profession. 

Your visits to the schools of your counties will furnish you the means 
of judging the fitness of those now engaged in your schools. Of stran- 
gers you should require some definite testimonials from persons competent 
to judge. 

If this policy be generally adopted and faithfully carried out, I believe 
great good will result from it. 


NEW DISTRICT CLERKS. 


As a large number of these officers have just been elected, it is im- 
portant that their names should at once be sent in, either to this office, 
or that of the Journal of Education, that the direction of the Journal 
may be altered if necessary. To insure accuracy, the name, the number of 
the district, the town, county and post office should be given ; also the 
the name of the outgoing clerk. District Clerks may send in their 
own names; ‘own Clerks will confer a favor, and supply the 
omissions of District Clerks, by sending in lists for their towns. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





Tne truth is before every one. But to tell a lie which cannot be found 
out, is to invent a cover large enough to cover itself.— Horace Mann. 


Poor authors set luxurious tables for others, while starving at their 
own. 
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LETTERS TOTHE GOVERNOR 


ON OUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS. 





IL—MILITARY EDUCATION. 


Sir :—In the Old World those in authority are sovereigns and the 
people are subjects. In the Free States of America, the people are 
sovereigns and their rulers are their servants. This is not so paradoxi- 
cal as it might seem. The employer may conform to the directions of 
his employee or his servant ; may cheerfully submit to the application of 
rules by his servant, emanating from his own authority. In like manner 
the people readily obey the laws which they themselves by their repre- 
sentatives have made, and conform to the exercise of authority by those 
to whom they have for a limited period entrusted it. 

But the people also reserve to themselves the right of expressing their 
opinions and their wishes, not only by Legislative action, but in less 
formal ways. Not only may they at all times meet in peaceful public 
assemblies, but a Free Press is open to the discussion of all subjects of 
public interest. 

I avail myself Sir, of this privilege, and propose to address to you, as 
our Chief Magistrate, some thoughts upon several educational topics, 
confining myself more particularly to what I conceive to be our Educa- 
tional Wants. I address myself to you Sir, rather than to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, because his official attention to our educa- 
tional interests may be supposed to be already pledged ; and because 
any measure that should also gain your official attention and recommen- 
dation, would carry with it additional weight. 

1. Ispeak first of Military Education. I do this because I am quite 
sure that I shall have a ready attention. Although war must be regarded 
as an abnormal and exceptional condition of civilized society, and al- 
though there is something monstrous in the spectacle of a great nation 
torn and bleeding by civil strife, yet the lessons of all past history as 
well as the exigencies of the hour, teach us that in peace we must be 
prepared for war. Whatever beneficial results, under Providence, may 
finally accrue to our common country and to humanity, from this terrific 
struggle, still we must feel that all those portions of our country at least, 
which neither desired nor expected such a contest, were unprepared for 
it. A minority, comparatively weak at first in numbers, could never have 
conceived much less attempted, the rebellious project which in some dark 
hours has seemed almost likely to suceeed, had they been conscious that 
every loyal man was ready, if need be, to gird on his armor for the de- 
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fence of his country. That we were unprepared, and had almost proved 
a victim to the sudden irruption upon us of a traitorous domestic foe, 
was because military education had been neglected. Never did a nation 
pay more dearly fura great neglect. Never did brainless fanatics counsel 
more unwisely than those who in years past have clamored against all 
efforts and all expense for perpetuating a military spirit, and strengthen- 
ing the military arm of the nation. 

Military Education presents two topics: (1) the training of officers, 
and (2) the training of the citizen, during the more active period of his 
life, in the duties of the soldier. The success of military enterprises 
depends so much, at the present day, upon the accuracy of scientific at- 
tainments, that it may be doubted whether any great multiplication of 
institutions, in which extended military instruction is sought to be im- 
parted, is desirable at present.* If desirable it would hardly be practica- 
ble. To introduce a measure of such instruction into some of our Col- 
leges and Universities would be well, as tending to keep alive a military 
pride and spirit, and to increase the number of candidates fr admission 
to purely military schools. But it is quite obvious that such elementry 
instruction would be insufficient to furnish an adequate military train- 
ing. From the College let the aspirant to the profession of arms pass 
to a military school. And here it may be suggested that the graduates 
of such a school would exhibit more proficiency and a more thorough 
culture, if a higher standard of attainments for admission were required. 
It would not be difficult so to adjust the relations of National Military 
Schools and such Collegiate Institutions as might encourage military at- 
tainments, as that the latter might do much of the preparatory work, 
and the former be elevated in proportion. 

It seems to require no argument to show that a better plan than the 
present one for the admission of pupils tc military schools might be de- 
vised. Instead of placing the patronage in the hands of our members of 





* A late number (September) of Dr. Barnard’s American Journal of Education gives a 
very full and interesting account of the Special Military Schoe!s of France and Prussia, 
the European countries, in which Military Science has been most fully elaborated. ‘*The 
terrible realities of our present situation as a people,’”’ says Dr. Barnard, * the fact that 
within a period of twelve months a million of able bodied men have been summoned to 
arms from the peaceful occupations of the office, the shop, and the field, and are now in 
hostile array, or in actual conflict, within the limits of the United States, and the no less 
alarming aspect of the future, arising not only from the delicate position of our own re- 
lations with foreign governments, but from the armed interference of the great Military 
Powers of Europe in the internal affairs of a neighboring republic, have brought up the 
subject of MILITARY ScHooLs, and MILITARY EpvucatTion, for consideration and action with 
an urgency Which adwits of no delay. Something must and will be done atonce. And 
in reply to numerous letters for information and suggestions, and to enable those who are 
urging the National, State or Municipal authorities to provide additional facilities for 
military instruction, or who may propose to establish schools, or engraft on existing 
schools exercises for this purpose,—to profit by the experience of our own and other 
countries, in the work of training officsrs and men for the ART OF WaR, we shail bring 
together into a single volume, ** Papers on Military Educatton,”’ which it was our in- 
tention to publish in successive numbers of the NEw Series of the American Journal of 
Educateon.”’—Preface to Sept. No. 
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Congress, let a competetive examination of candidates, before a proper 
Board, determine the question of admission. This would be likely to 
awaken wider emulation, and to bring out and develop the best military 
talent of the nation. 

It is probable that a second Institution like that at West Point, might 
advantageously be established. The vast extent of our country and the 
westward spread of population indicate the propriety of this step. Some 
reasons might be urged for locating such a School in Kentucky ; and the 
day is not far distant when another may be needed on the Pacific coast. 

I do not deem it my province to say much upon the second topic of 
the present Jetter. You have already called the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the matter of enrolling the militia and providing for their drill, 
to meet such demands as the exigencies of the present time may present. 
It is of course to be hoped that this may assume a permanent as well as 
efficient form. Although a general military drill of those liable to bear 
arms had fallen into neglect and even into contempt among us, the re- 
cent example of England shows that such a measure may be rendered 
popular and successful. There is not likely to be a want hereafter, of a 
proper military spirit ; it will only need to be properly directed and con- 
trolled. 

I cannot conclude this subject without expressing dissent from the plan 
suggested by some of introducing military drill into our common schools 
—except as the larger boys themselves may chose under proper regula- 
tions, to make it one of their occasional recreations. I quote upon this 
point, the words of Hon. W. H. We ts, the distinguished Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Chicago : 

‘Tt is the appropriate business of our public schools to train up pa- 
triots, and not soldiers. I would have the pupils study carefully the 
history of our government and learn what treasures of blood it cost to 
establish it. I would have them taught that love of country is one of 
the first and most important lessons of life. * Ss * * But 
I should regard it as a fearful calamity to have either the spirit or the 
forms of war brought within the walls of the school-room—rooms hallow- 
ed to lessons of kindness, forgiveness and love. Let the great aim of 
the public schools be to train communities of children to dwell together 
in after life, in peace and harmony. If three or five in a hundred must 
ultimately devote themselves to the arts of war, let them at the proper 
age be trained by themselves ; but let not the other ninety-five, and 
especially those of the gentler sex, be surrounded by the associations of 
war and bloodshed during all the period of their education at school.” 
Civis. 
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EXAMINATION FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


It will be seen by reference to the Superintendent’s Department, that no per- 
sons will be examined for and First Second Grade Certificates, who have not 
had some experince in teaching. This was agreed upon by the Superintendents 
in the Convention at Janesville. The reason for this rule is obvious: A certifi- 
cate of the higher grade is a sort of implied proof of superiority as a Teacher. 
But a person of superior attainments in the several branches, might, upon first 
trial in the school-room, utterly fail. For beginners then, it is very proper that 
they receive only a Third Grade Certificate—and we would say also, for one 
term only. If they give evidence on examination of superior knowledge, that is 
well; if they prove on trial, to have also a good capacity for communicating 
knowledge, to be apt to teach, then they will of course be entitled to “go up 
higher,” and to go with honor and credit. The plan is excelient. 

Wo may go a little farther. While an ignorant person cannot of course be of 
much use as a teacher, it may sometimes happen, that a person of good sense, 
of considerable information of a general character, and knowledge of the world, 
and having withal an unusual aptitude for teaching and for managing a school, 
proved by experience, may comparatively fail in an examination ; may be unable 
to give satisfactory answers to many of the questions proposed. The failure may 
be partly from diffidence; partly from embarrassment; partly from a want of 
familiarity with recent text-books. To exclude such persons from teaching, and 
to put in their place, those who though presenting much better papers, can do 
little in the school-room, will of course give dissatisfaction. This is one of those 
difficulties attendant upon the present imperfect condition of affairs. When we 
reach the point of never allowing any person to take charge of a school who has 
not been proved, not only in knowledge but in skill and aptness; in short when 
none undertake to teach who have not first shown that they are fitted for it, then 
the difficulties and anomalies of the present condition of things will vanish, and 
not before. 


STATE CERTIFCATES. 


The extract upon this subject on a former page, is not only interesting in it- 
self, but suggests this thought: At present some of our leading Teachers have 
no opportunity for examination, a testing of merits, or a professional recognition. 
Our city High Schools are mostly not under the jurisdiction of County Superin- 
tendents; there are city superintendents ia some cases, in others not. Some- 
times the principal teacher himself is the Superintendent. At any rate he has 
usually no opportunity for an exhibition of his merits under a thorough examina- 
tion. It would be well, both as an encouragement to the really meritorious, and 
as a means of detecting pretenders, to have a law requiring all Principals of 
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Union Schools and Teachers in High Schools, and of course permitting others, to 
be examined for a First Grade Certificate; and entitling them, upon passing a sat- 
isfactory examination, to a Permanent State Certificate, or Professional Diploma. 
Let the State be divided by the State Superintendent into perhaps six Examina- 
tion Districts, and let the Superintendents of the counties and cities embraced in 
these districts, form a part of the commission to be appointed by the State Su- 
perintendent to sit with him on the examination. Let First Grade and State 
Certificates be given only at these examinations. This we think would be an 
improvement upon the Illinois plan. Credit should of course be given to suitable 
professional credentials brought by teachers from out of the State. 


NEW DISTRICT CLERKS. 


The attention of school officers is respectfully called to the notice in the Su- 
perintendent’s Department, in regard to sending in the names of the newly 
elected District Clerks. The sooner it is done, the fewer numbers of the Journal 
will be sent to those no longer in office. If Town Clerks will take this opportu- 
nity to revise and perfect the lists of their towns, they will confer a favor—not 
so much upon ourselves as upon the public—though we take more pleasure in 
mailing the Journal, when we know that it goes where it ought. The follow- 
ing is a suitable form by which to make a list for a town:— 








List of District Clerks for the town of. ; Co. 

Names. District. Post Office, Former Clerk. 
Peter Cooper, 1 Pine Hill. Wm. Taylor. 
Paul Jones, 2 “ B. F. Wise. 
John Johnson, 3 New Boston. (Re-elected. ) 
Ole Oleson, 4 Norway. - 

A. B, Clark, 5 Roaring Creek. G. W. Parker. 
Jas, O’Brien, 1 (Joint) i (New District. 


ANDREW J. BROWN, Town Clerk. 
(@3™ Please send back numbers to Jas. O’Brien. 


We take this opportunity to acknowledge the favor conferred by the Superin- 
tendents of the counties of Polk, Chippewa, Shawano, Oconto, Door, Brown, 
Calumet, Sheboygan, Dodge, (West Dist.) Eau Claire, Dunn, St. Croix, Richland, 
Rock, Walworth, Milwaukee and Kenosha, in sending forward, last Spring, lists 
of Town and District Clerks for their respective jurisdictions. We shall very 
gratefully appreciate a like favor from them or any of their compeers. A com- 
plete county list enables us at once to enter the names in a body, in a new book. 
We have the names of Town Clerks tolerably complete for the whole State, 
though not quite so. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


We would once more give notice, more particularly for the benefit of new 
districts and new towns, that back numbers of the Journal can be supplied, with 
afew exceptions, since January, 1858. Any new District, or any District 
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which through negligence of former officers, or from any other cause, has not 
received those numbers, can have them on application. The postage is pre-paid 
on all numbers printed for the State, so that it will be no expense to the person 
ordering. ‘These back numbers contain a large amount of matter which it pre- 
sumed may be very useful, both to school-officers and teachers. There is scarcely 
a subject connected with school affairs upon which there will not be found a 
number of articles in the course of the five years. County Superintendents will 
confer a benefit by calling public attention to this notice. Teachers will sub- 
serve their own interests by doing the same, as they can thus gain access to @ 
large amount of useful reading. We forwarded the back numbers as above, to 
the County Superintendents, at their accession to office; if any failed co receive 
them, we will do so again. 


MISSING NUMBERS. 


Tt is not intended that Districts which have once received the Journal, but in 
which the numbers have been lost or destroyed, shall apply for them ; but occasional 
missing numbers can generally be supplied. We will respond to applications 
for them as far as the whole number on hand will allow. If any odd numbers 
sent for are not forwarded, it may be understood that those numbers have nearly 
run out, and are reserved to make comple sets. 


COMPLETE SETS. 


To all teachers, the first Six Volumes, will be furnished at half price, in 
numbers, i. e., at fifty cents a volume; or, for $1 a volume in half binding— 
leather backs and covers. It is suggested that these volumes, aside from the di- 
rect usefulness of the matter which they contain, will in a few years have an im- 
portant historical value for the educator. School officers should preserve the 
numbers carefully, hand them over to their successors, and in due time they 
should be bound, and form a part of School Libraries. 


MADISON NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Second Term opens with a large increase of pupils from abroad, We see 
nothing but the ¢imes in the way of building up a permanent Normal School 
here. We want in fact a half dozen of them in the State. But when, O when 
shall we get them? 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


This expression, for want of a better, is sometimes used to denote a tempor- 
ary gathering of teachers for instruction, continued long enough to exhibit some- 
thing of the system of a regular school. We notice some of the Fall sessions. 

Kenosua Co. Scuoon.—A friend hands us the following sketch of the session: 

“This temporary School has held a session of four weeks at Liberty. The ex- 
ercises were under the direction of S. D. Gaylord, formerly of Oshkosh, now of 
Sheboygan, and Prof. Sill, of Ypsilanti, Michigan. The number in attendance 
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was about 70. That the teachers were in earnest may be inferred from the fact 
that the majority were compelled to board at quite a distance from the schools 
house (on account of the sparseness of population, there being no village near 
the school-house) walking from 1 to 24 miles. The people in that vicinity are 
wide-awake, and furnished teachers with all the accommodations in their power. 
The evening lectures were all well attended, the wonder being where so many 
people lived. No better or more profitable Institute has been held in the State. 
Mr. Gaylord won the esteem and confidence of the teachers in a remarkable de- 
gree. Mr. Sill always amuses and pleases as well as instructs.” 


Wavpaca Co.—Here also a Session of four weeks has been held, at Wau- 
paca, under Mr. Allen, during the vacation of his own school. Mr. Wernli, the 
County Superintendent, himself a graduate of a Swiss Normal School, rendered 
important aid, The number in attendance was 100, and the County is wide awake 
in favor of educational improvement. 


MARQUETTE Co.—It appears that the Normal Institute appointed at Montello, 
was given upon account of the war excitement, and other causes. Says the 
Press; “Prof. Allen had made provisions for an interesting session in this county, 
by securing the services of Prof. Sill, of Michigan, for the second week. And 
he waited here until Wednesday morning, and not a teacher camein, * * * 
Heretofore, no county in the State has been in a more prosperous condition with 
its schools, than has Marquette, and this sudden relapse is almost unaccountable.” 
Is the Superintendent right ? 


VERNON Cu., (formerly Bad Ax),—An Institute or School for Teachers of sev- 
eral week’s duration is in session we believe at Viroqua. Rev. Mr. Radcliff, the 
Superintendent, is assisted by Mr. W. W. Waterman, late of Sparta. We are 
looking to see as much improvement in Educational matters in this county as 
she has made in her name. 


INSTITUTES 


Are being held quite generally over the State we believe at this time, by the 
County Superintendents, in connection frequently with their appointments for 
Examinations. Notice of the time and place of each is given locally, so that 
we need not attempt to announce them in the Journal; but we shall be very glad 
to get a brief notice of each, as soon as it is closed, from the Superintendent or 
other suitable person, that we may give next month, a full table of results.— 
Please state the number of days held; the number in attendance; the number of 
evening Lectures; the persons assisting as teachers; the provision as to board; 
tha general spirit, and other items thought interesting. 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


J. B. West has been appointed for Marathon county, in place of Dr. W. A. 
Gordon, resigned. 

D. W. Gilfillan, for Trempealeau county, vice A. A. Arnold, resigned. 
C. 8. Canright, for Manitowoc county, vice J. Van Valkenburg, resigned. 
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Vacancies have also occurred, (which are yet to be filled,) in Monroe and 
Waukesha counties; Dr. Gage and Mr. Enos, as well as the other three gentle- 
men, having resigned and taken positions in the Army. May as good men be 
found to succeed them. 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Was discontinued by the Association, on the ground that most of them never 
fulfiled the duty expected of them—contributing to the Journal—and that the ex- 
istence of such a committee probably led others to excuse themselves from writ- 
ing. But we do not yet discover the improvement hoped for, For the two num- 
bers issued since the Association we have received no unwWonted supply of con- 
tributions—rather the reverse. Under the former plan, what was regarded as 
somebody’s business was not supposed to be everybody’s. Now the matter 
seems likely to fail under the old category—“ what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s.” Will some of our friends come to the rescue? 


SOME OF OUR TEACHERS. 

With the incoming of a new school-year, several changes have taken place: S. 
H. Peabody, late at Fond du Lac, has charge as Principal and City Superintend- 
ent at Racine. S. D. Gaylord, late at Oshkosh, is at Sheboygan. ——L. Bene- 
dict, has removed from Burlington to Clinton. L. H. Warren, lately assisting 
Mr. Allen in this ci:y, has taken charge at Brodhead. 
from Elkhorn to Trempeleau. 











L. W. Peet has remeved 
Miss L. A, Chandler, from Oshkosh to Janesville, 
as Asst. to Mr. Lockwood, and Miss A. Addison from Mineral Pt. to Mazo-Manie. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOLS, 

Apams Co.—We make some extracts from an interesting letter received some 
time since: “Quite a number of our schools are first class schools; many of 
them good schools; and but very few poor ones, The majority is on the bright 
side. Our teachers with but few exceptions, are wide-awake, live teachers, who 
feel that they have a reputation at stake, and what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, many of them feel a deep interest in the welfare of their pupils. There is 
such a marked chaage in our schools from last winter to this summer, that almost 
all the friends of education in the county have become strong advocates of the 
new system or law, under which we are now operating. It has inspired teachers 
with life and vigor; and the great zeal that many are manifesting in conducting 
their schools is really gratifying. 

An item in our summer schools worthy of notice, is the taste exhibited by the 
teachers in the neat appearance of their school-houses. Nearly allof them were 
clean and neat; and many of them were trimmed and festooned with wreaths of 
green boughs, and in addition to these, some were beautified by vases and bou- 
quets of rich and variegated flowers, which make the school-room an inviting 
and agreeable place for pupils. Such school-houses are not like gloomy prisons, 
filled with bad odors and dirt, which in themselves, are enough to create in the 
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mind of the pupil a hatred and disgust for schools. Iam right glad that our 
teachers are rousing up to a proper sense of duty in this respect. 
R. K. Fay, Co. Supt.” 
Says a correspondent: ‘ Our County Superintendent, R. K. Fay, seems to be 
the right man in the right place; he is enthusiastic in the cause of education, 
and is giving his time and energies entirely to the work.” 


Woop Co.—‘ Dr, Witter, our County Superintendent, is faithfully laboring to 
forward the good cause, and is infusing a new energy and life into all its depart- 
ments.” 

Thus writes a correspondent, himself till lately a teacher, and who thus speaks 
of the schools at Grand Rapids: ‘*I am happy to be able to say that, in matters 
of education, this place has made great progress within a year. During the past 
winter, the citizens built a school house that is indeed an ornament to the place, 
and speaks well for their appreciation of the worth of education. About the 
first of last February, they introduced the graded system, and are now running 
three departments, under the charge of Mr. M. W. Martin, as principal, Miss 
Martin in the intermediate, and Mrs. Martin in the primary departments. Few 
schools in the State, are favored with a more enterprising, faithful and efficient 
corps of teachers.” 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


The fundamental importance of this part of the Teacher’s duties cannot be too 
frequently urged. We speak of it just now to call renewed attention to a little 
book by an eminent and experienced teacher, who has devoted much attention 
to this part of the teacher’s work, Mr. M. F, Cowdery, Superintendent of Schools 
in Sandusky, Ohio, The book is entitled “Primary Moral Lessons,” and the 
new edition is arranged for a regular course of instruction for a term of twelve 
weeks, a lesson being provided for each morning and afternoon. We think 
County Superintesacnts will do well to call attention to it, and promote its in- 
troduction. The price is we think $2.50 a dozen, or 25 ceuts a single copy; it 
is sent post-paid for 33 cents. We will cause it to be sent to any female teacher 
who Wishes the Journal also, on receipt of $1.00 for both. We still supply Or- 
cutt’s “ Hints” in the same way. 

SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


Thinking we may do them a service, we call the attention of teachers to four 
new books advertised by W. B. Smith & Co., viz : Ray’s Test Examples; Lilien- 
thal and Allyn’s Object Lessons; De Wolf’s Speller, &c., and Evans’ School Ge- 
ometry. The brief notices on the last page of the cover sufficiently describe 
these useful little volumes, all of which we have examined and can commend. 


SANDERS’ NEW READERS. 
Schools about to introduce New Readers, or wishing a change, will do well to 
consult the Advertisement of the above Series, which is highly and justly ap~ 
proved, See second page of the cover. 
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SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin present a strong testimonial from Dr. Lowell Mason. 
One of these fine Instruments is in use in Mr. Allea’s School in this city, and 
gives, we learn, excellent satisfaction. (See the advertisement ) 


CARTE DE VISITES. 


Mr. F. A. Thurston, Philadelphia, has placed upon our Table several beauti- 
ful specimens of these popular ornaments for the center-table. His list embraces 
subjects to suit all tastes: Our Generals; Distinguished Men of the Times; Dis- 
tinguished Women of History, (these are beautiful); Women of the Bible, (very 
interesting); Illustrations of Burn’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, (these are truly 
charming); Choice Pictures by the Old Masters, and Modern Painters; &e., &e. 
See advertisement, and send for a Catalogue. To Schools ordering 50 or 100, 20 
and 40 per cent. deduction will be made. No more appropriate gift from pupils 
to a teacher can be devised, than an Album of these beautiful photographs 


INK AND WRITING FLUIDS. 


Mr. Rolfe makes some change in his advertisement thismonth. The AMERICAN 
Writing Fluid which he advertises, is regarded we believe by Stationers and 
Book-kepers as a very fine article. It is claimed that it will not mould, and is 
susceptible of giving a copy, two or three days after it is used. If it is equal to 
the English made article, there can be no better. We have long used that. Mr. 
Rolfe also furnishes a good Ink which will not corrode steel pens. This is an im- 
portant quality. Teachers and others will do well to correspond with Mr. R. 
See his advertisement. We have specimens of his inks, and shall try them. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


THE GRADED Scnoot.—A Graded Course of Instruction for Public Schools; 
with copious Practical Directions to Teachers, and Observations on Primary 
Schools, School Discipline, School Records, ete. By W. H. WELLS, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Chicago, &e. 


This admirable book might well be called the Teacher and School Officer’s 
Manual, It touches upon almost everything. It gives numerous references to 
other works. It is characteristic of the modesty, good sense and sound and ya- 
ried attainments of the author. It is in short, the most valuable book of the 
kind that has appeared in a long time. Published by Barnes & Burr, New 
York, and Geo. Sherwood, Chicago, 

The price of the above we cannot tell, We wonder Publishers do not affix 
the price to books, of this kind especially. If not thought to be in good taste, 
it would nevertheless be a great convenience to the public, and induce many & 
teacher at once to order them—knowing as he would how much to send. We 
presume 50 cents will buy this book. 


TuE WISCONSIN Farmer; Published by Hoyt and Campbell, Madison, at $1 
a year. We have for some time neglected calling renewed attention to this Peri. 
odical. It ought to be so well known through the State by this time, as to re- 
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quire no notice, and so well appreciated, as to need no commendation. To new- 
comers however it may be unknown. To all such—and to all others—farmers 
especially—we would mosi cordially say—take the ‘ Farmer.” You will find it 
useful as a raral and household magazine, even if ycu have only a garden or po- 
tato patch. Dr. Hoyt the Editor, (and Secretary of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety), having returned from Europe and from his visit to the World’s Fair in 
London, the current numbers of this magazine will be enriched with his observa- 
tions upon what he saw abroad. 

To any person not now a subscriber to either, we will furnish the current vol- 
umes of the Journal of Education and the Farmer, for $1.50. 


BARNARD’s JOURNAL OF EpucatTIoN.—The second number of the New Series 
(for June) has not reached us; that for September is just received, and has a cer- 
tain unity of purpose. The first article is ‘Subjects and Methods of Instruction 
in Mathematics, as prescribed for admission to the Polytechnic School of Paris,” 
by Prof. Gillespie, of Union College; next a very full account of that celebrated 
School; and this is succeeded by Papers on the Special Military Schools of 
France and Prussia. This number of Dr. Barnard’s invaluable Journal will at- 
tract unusual attention at the present time. We have marked for insertion, (but 
have not room for it on this last page,) Dr. Barnard’s outline of the plan of the 
new and concluding Series of his Journal. Our admiration and estimation of the 
whole work increases, every time we take up a number of it. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE, and the Four BritisH REvieEws.—The last numbers 
of these publications abound in attractive articles, We are glad to sce that they 
have pretty much ceased speculating on American affairs—as well they might,— 
for according to their statements and prophecies the American Union was ex- 
tinct a year ago, and was to have been buried out of mind by this time. A few 
extracts, in this number of the Journal, may serve as a specimen of the literary 
dishes they serve up. Republished by Leonard Scott & Co., 50 Gold Street, New 
York; at three dollars a year for each, or $10 for the five publications. A good 
plan is for several persons to club and take them all. 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for October, is a fine readable number. We do not 
much miss—we beg pardon of the contrary minded—the story by Mrs. Stowe, 
whose writings we never admired. The tone of the articles is quiet and thought- 
ful, and not strained up to the sensation pitch. $3.00 a year, postage pre-paid 
To those ordering the Journal also at the same time, we send both for $2.75. 


Tue COMMONWEALTH, a new $2 Weekly from Boston, M. D. Conway, Editor, 
is a mildly spicy, readable sheet, of the Sumner school, and will prove quite ac- 
ceptable to those who belive “‘ Boston is the hub of the Universe.” 





WANTED,—At this Office, (No. 7, Porter’s Block, Second Story,) Family 
Stores of good quality: Apples, Beef, Butter, Cheese, Corn Meal, Flour, Po- 
tatoes, &. 











